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governments in church and state, not such as charac- 
terizes any Christian sect at the present day, but Chris- 
tianity as it lived in the soul and came forth in the life of 
its Founder ; a religion that reveals man as the object of 
God's infinite love, and which commends him to the un- 
bounded love of his brethren ; a religion, the essence of 
which is self-denial, self-sacrifice, in the cause of human 
nature ; a religion which proscribes, as among the worst 
sins, the passion of man for rule and dominion over his 
fellow-creatures ; which knows nothing of rich or poor, 
high or low, bond or free, and casts down all the walls 
of partition which sever men from one another's sympathy 
and respect. 

" Christian love alone can supplant war ; and this love 
is not a mere emotion, a tenderness awakened by human 
suffering, but an intelligent, moral, spiritual love, a per- 
ception and deep feeling of the sacredness of human 
nature, a recognition of the inalienable rights, the solemn 
claims, of every human being. It protests fearlessly 
against all wrong, no matter how obscure the victim. It 
desires to lift up each and all, no matter how fallen. It 
is a sympathy with the spiritual principle dwelling under 
every human form. This is the love which is to con- 
quer war; and as yet this has been but little diffused. 
The love which Christ breathes, which looks through 
man's body to the immortal spirit, which sees something 
divine in the rational and moral powers of the lowest 
human being, and which challenges for the lowest the 
sympathy, respect, and fostering aid of his race, — this 
has been rare ; and yet it is only by the gradual diffusion 
of this that the plague of war can be stayed. This rev- 
erence for humanity, could it even prevail through a 
narrow sphere, could it bind together but a small body 
of men, would send forth a testimony against war which 
would break the slumber of the Christian world." 

This view of Channing is just and profound. Men 
will labor in vain and search in vain ; they will not be 
cured except by this remedy. The disciples of Christ, 
possessed of his spirit, must be the leaven to leaven the 
whole lump. It is their privilege and their mission to 
bring peace to the world. 

They ought long ago to have been organized into so- 
cieties of Volunteers under the Banner of Love, into a 
Union of Heralds of Peace, for they possess the only 
force capable of putting a final end to war. 
■ « ♦ » ■ 

To the Soldiers of all Countries. 

[Free Russia published in English, in its edition of April 1, this article 
by Mr. Octave Mirbeau, the; famous French dramatic writer, which ap- 
peared originally in La Rue, a paper published in the interest of Russian 
freedom. We reproduce it for its revelation of the awful horrors and un- 
speakable wickedness of war.] 

I had occasion a few days ago to meet a Polish officer, 
a captain who had returned wounded from Manchuria. 
The captain told me tales of this shameful and atrociously 
useless war, tales that turn one sick, horrors which the 
most delirious imagination would be incapable of con- 
ceiving, even in the realms of nightmare. However 
hideous may have seemed to us certain episodes trans- 
mitted by the correspondents of the different newspapers, 
not one of them can approach the inconceivable ghastli- 
ness of those which were told me, of which I will select 
one, not having space in which to relate them all. And 
this is not the most terrible, but one can gain from it an 
idea of what others might have been. I dedicate this 



tale to the soldiers of all countries ; and I leave the word 
to the Polish captain, and let him ask the soldiers of the 
world if they are not sick of killing and being killed. 

" It was the evening after an engagement, which had 
turned out as usual unfortunate for us. We were in 
camp with gloomy faces, hopeless hearts and exhausted 
bodies. Nothing to eat, no ambulances, no wood for the 
fire — nothing ! A frost of fifteen degrees below zero, 
which shredded the skin and froze the blood in our veins 
to ice. To remain immovable, to give way to sleep, 
was death. How many died that night ! Imagine if you 
can this fearful thing — ten thousand men silent, ten 
thousand men motionless, not a footfall upon the frozen 
earth, not a voice, not a breath. Stragglers reaching the 
camp told us that they had heard in crossing the plain, 
to the right of them, to the left of them, behind them, 
before them, everywhere, cries, piteous complaints, frantic 
appeals, desperate shrieks . . . the wounded, the poor 
wounded ones lost in the black night. They had fallen 
across some, but had nothing upon which to carry them, 
and left them there ! . . . And what would have been 
the good ? What good ? . . . But I exclaimed : ' We 
must go and bring in the wounded, we cannot let them 
die there. . . . Who will go with me ? ' No answer. I 
spoke to the colonel — he turned his back upon me. I 
appealed to a general — he passed by without a word. 
A surgeon of high grade, to whom I addressed myself, 
replied tome: 'And where shall we put them? We 
have no stretchers, no bandages, no instruments, nothing! 
Let them alone ! ' Not a word of justice, not one of 
pity, not one even of horror . . . nothing but complete 
indifference, because this is war, because all these men 
from colonel to soldier know that their turn will come 
to-morrow. But by dint of hard working I found a few 
old wheelbarrows, by dint of hot urging this lifeless 
mass, this frozen brute-life, yielded a hundred men. We 
set out . . . the night was very black ... we had 
lighted torches, but after we had moved forward for an 
hour the cries of the wounded were better guides than 
the ghostly light of our torches. And from time to time 
we leapt back like frightened horses before piles of 
corpses, men and beasts. One moment I felt myself 
stopped, held, pinned to the ground. I felt two hands 
gripping my ankles like iron vices, I felt two hands 
creeping up my legs with iron clutches, clawing them, 
clenching them. And I felt a mouth biting the leather 
of my boots, snapping at it, tearing it, worrying it, and 
snarling like a dog. The soldiers ran towards me at my 
cries ; they saw a wounded man with both legs torn off 
from the thighs twisting at my feet like a great human 
worm. They could not make him loose his hold, so they 
killed him with kicks of their boots and blows from their 
gun handles on the skull. . . . And I lived through a 
minute, the horror of which, I assure you, I could never 
paint." 

He had become deathly pale. The pupils of his eyes 
were distended, as under the impression of a great horror. 
He continued : 

" My heart swooned, my brain was torn with the mad- 
ness of delirium. Frantic to escape from other visions 
of the night, I found strength to call the men about me. 
' Let them rot ! Yes, let them rot, all of them,' I shouted. 

" We turned to go back to the camp, when all at once 
there arose upon our right a raving clamor, yells, roars, 
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something more savage, more awe-striking than the 
shrieks of distress we had already heard. In spite of 
myself, so to say, I was drawn in the direction from 
which it seemed the sounds proceeded, and suddenly, 
springing from the shadows into the sickly light of the 
torches, I saw — not in fever, not in delirium — I saw 
ten, twenty, a hundred, two hundred men stark naked, 
gesticulating, grimacing, mouthing, laughing, shouting 
and dancing. . . Yes, in truth, in fifteen degrees of frost. 

" I saw these naked bodies, with bleeding faces, with 
large red holes gaping in their breasts, with deep jagged 
cuts, with long purple gashes closed with lumps of black 
congealed blood . . . crawling over the earth, jumping 
upon raw bleeding stumps, some armed with revolvers 
and swords, which they brandished, shouting. And 
making towards us, who had come to their help, but 
whom they did not recognize, they cried, ' Back ! back ! ' 
They were mad ! " 

After a silence, he added : 

" Some shots were fired, one of our men fell. What 
was to be done ? We retreated. For many hours I re- 
mained with my escort at some distance from this crowd 
of the damned . . . their clamor rose higher still, then, 
little by little, it diminished . . . ceased. . . . The frenzy 
of their madness had sunk, the frost had gripped them, 
in the morning they were dead ... in the morning all 
the wounded upon the plain were dead ! " 

He spoke again : 

"The next morning I was wounded myself ... a 
bullet smashed the joint of my left shoulder. . . . By a 
miracle I escaped death, but I don't know if I shall ever 
be cured. I am going to the south, where my family is. 
Since I saw that I don't wish to live, for my life is 
horrible. 

" Day or night it is impossible to escape from the tor- 
ture of that ghastly nightmare . . . always . . . always 
that bloody human trunk gnawing at my feet. And 
always the madmen . . . the poor fools naked and 
bleeding in the night. You can never know . . . And I 
tell you. ... I ask myself sometimes whether I too am 
not going mad, whether I am not already mad ! 

"I would rather have died there ! " 

And while in the streets of Petersburg, Moscow, Vilna, 
Lodz and Batoum, while in all the rebellious towns of 
his vast empire, the Czar is commanding the soldiers to 
kill his people, that is what he is making of his soldiers 
in Manchuria. 

War. 

And this is War! 
The vengeful spirit of an ancient race 

Clad in brave armor, wounded in its pride; 
The joy of battle in its mailed face, 

Driving its foemen like a rising tide 
That swirls the sea-folk on the curving beach, 
And leaves them stranded there to rot and bleach. 

And this is War! 
A peaceful highway on a sunny hill, 

A file of busy ants that bravely toil 
Until they meet their fellows — stop to kill, 

And then march onward with the robber spoil; 
When from the clouds a sudden, driving rain 
Sweeps them, unheeding, to the flooded plain. 

And this is War! 
An eddy in the dust, a troubled pool, 

A pebble in the river's mighty flow — 
Man's feeble effort, like the painted fool, 



To prove that he is master of the show; 
While laws immutable uplift the clod 
And mould him to the purposes of God ! 

— Robert Bridges. 



The Hague Court. 

The only officers of the court are the secretary general 
of the tribunal, corresponding somewhat to our clerk of 
the court, and an assistant. The president, when the 
court enters, makes in French the simple announcement 
(all present standing), " Gentlemen, the court is open," 
and the business proceeds. The members of the court 
appear in ordinary conventional dress. French is the 
language usually employed in the proceedings of the 
court, unless a different one is stipulated by the parties 
to a case. No case can be brought before the court at 
the instance of one government of its own motion against 
another. Both parties must agree to submit the case. 
Arbitrators are chosen according to a preliminary agree- 
ment between the parties, generally called a protocol. 
This protocol defines, among other things, the subject of 
the controversy and the extent of the powers of the ar- 
bitrators. Each side submits its case, or brief, with copies 
of all documents relied upon to prove its contentions. 
After a reasonable time counter cases are filed by each 
side. Oral argument then follows. The tribunal is 
simple. Its present domicile is not one of the listed 
" show places " at The Hague. Its location, even its ex- 
istence, is hardly known to the average citizen. The 
hotel, as it is called, of the permanent court is on a com- 
paratively retired residence street, 71 Prinsegracht. It 
is merely a spacious dwelling house, with no outward 
sign of its inward greatness. The double drawing rooms 
on the main floor are used for the court room and are 
not as large as our own United States Supreme Court 
room. The furnishings, except the chairs, are plain. 
The chairs are handsome and of uniform construction, 
and the backs are elaborately embroidered in colors with 
the coats of arms of the countries represented in the 
council. The walls are thickly covered with the por- 
traits of the delegates of the Peace Conference and of 
the heads of the signatory states. The most prominent 
among these is that of the Czar, the father of the tribunal. 
Opposite the Czar hangs the full-length portrait of Wil- 
helmina, the charming Queen of the Netherlands, who 
has always shown a deep interest in the tribunal, and has 
extended hospitality toward it. Some day the tribunal 
will move into a Temple of Peace, for which Andrew 
Carnegie has donated $1,500,000. — The World's Work. 



Extravagant Naval Ideas, 

Rear Admiral Melville's recent talk about the neces- 
sity of the building up of a navy that shall cost $600,- 
000,000 is an illustration of the tendency of men to 
magnify the importance of their own profession or busi- 
ness. In their contemplation of it they lose all sense of 
proportion, and fancy it is the only thing of much 
account in the world. Melville and Hobson are two 
who may be said to have navy on the brain. The 
country exists for the sake of the navy. They would 
probably state it in other terms — that without a great 
navy the country cannot exist. The past refutes them. 
It is not necessary to take such persons as seriously as 



